“TIT would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 
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Our Paper and its Canvassers. 

Of our June paper we distributed a cormsiderable 
number in various cities and towns of neighboring 
States, and at the West, and a law for the protection 
of animals has already been brought before the 
Legislature of Connecticut, and_initiatory measures 
have been already taken towards forming a Society 
similar to ours in Iowa. 

Of the July number, in addition to supplying our 
members, subscribers and patrons, we have distrib- 
uted about seventeen thousand copies gratuitously, 
through the State and country. If we had the 
means we would place a copy every month ,in every 
family in America. Every dollar given to our Soci- 
ety or subscribed for the paper gives us just so much 
additional power of wider circulation. Will you, 
friends, who read this, ask your friends to read it, 
and subscribe for it? Don’t you know some one 
who has time to canvass for it? For every five 

_dollars received we will send six copies a year; or, 
to all who will canvass for it, we will allow twenty 
per cent. of subscriptions paid. 


& Give soft water to horses, when practicable, 
_ especially if the animal be ailing. 


How many Prosecutions have you Com- 
menced ? 

This is a question which our friends often ask, and 
not unfrequently in a manner seeming to imply that 
they suppose the sole object of our Society to be 
criminal prosecutions. 

We answer—criminal prosecutions against those 
who are not accessible to other influences, must and 
will come. There is law enough in Massachusetts to 
reach every case, and power enough to enforce it. 
But in and before enforcing it, certain things are to 
be considered. Ist. The law is to be thoroughly dis- 
tributed, that offenders may know what it prohibits 
and what its penalties. 2d. Public opinion, without 
which no law can be properly enforced, is to be 
informed and aroused, that men shall perceive that 
they cannot inflict cruelty upon animals without 
drawing public indignation upon themselves. We 
have distributed the law, and are now informing and 
arousing public opinion. 

In both Boston and the country we have already, 
without prosecutions, stopped a great many cases of 
cruelty. We have, thus far, generally been met in a 
spirit of kindness by both individuals and corpora- 
tions. Our members and others through the commu- 
nity seem to be on the alert to aid us with suggestions 
and information, and we think we may safely say that 
it would be very difficult to-day for any man to inflict 
marked public cruelty on any animal in Boston with- 
out subjecting himself to the intervention of indig- 
nant by-standers. Now this spirit in the community 
is just right—just what we are working for—and to 
promote it we want everybody’s co-operation and aid. 

We want the co-operation of horse railroad compa- 
nies to protect our friends, their property. We want 
the co-operation of steam railroad companies and 
drovers to stop the horrible cruelties which are 
inflicted in the transportation of cattle and other 
animals, and which are poisoning so large a propor- 
tion of our meats. We want the co-operation of 


butchers and dealers in meats to discontinue the - 


barbarous and unwholesome practice of bleeding 


calves one to three days before they are killed, by. 


which almost all our veal is made white, and at the 
same time indigestible and unlit for food. We want 
the co-operation of teamsters and drivers to stop 
overloading, overworking, overdriving, underfeed- 
ing, tight check-reins and all other cruelties of a kin- 
dred nature. We want the co-operation of cities and 
towns to give our animals plenty of pure water. We 
want the co-operation of all men, women and children 
to speak kind words and do kind acts for animals 
whenever they can. Now, how is all this to be 
accomplished ? Is it by wholesale prosecutions, right 
and left, of horse railroads, steam railroads, butchers, 
drovers, teamsters, drivers, everybody, everywhere ? 
Or is it by informing and appealing to the better men 
of each class, by winning their confidence and sym- 
pathy, and getting their influence on the side of 
humanity ? 

Our object every one admits to be good. The 
community welcomes. ‘The press encourages. The 
legislature approves. All will aid us if we show our- 
selves deserving of aid. But to do this we must have ~ 
zeal with wisdom, energy with discretion, and remem- 
ber withal that our merit is ultimately to be 
measured, not by the number of prosecutions we 
enter, but by the good we accomplish. We have 
been compelled to prosecute some cases, shall be com- 
pelled to prosecute many more, and hold ourselves 
ready at all times to prosecute every case in which 
milder measures seem injudicious, and the evidence 
sufficient to convict; but, at the same time, we 
declare that our wish is rather to convert than 
convict, to prevent than punish. 


What is Overloading, and How Proved? 

In the first case brought before the courts by our 
Society for the protection of animals comes up 
these questions. They are of vital importance to 
the well-being of animals and the power of the 
Society to afford them aid. Must an animal be 
worked until he breaks a bloodvessel or drops dead, 
before the law takes cognizance? Is the horse to be 
strained, or worked to the extreme limit of his 
strength, before such straining or working becomeg 
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cruelty ?. Can an expert, or any number of experts, 
say what is the limit of strength or endurance of any 
horse simply by knowing his weight? It seems to 
me that these questions can be easily answered. 
Horses, like men, are of different ages, constitutions, 
temperaments, formations, and degrees of strength. 
One horse, just like one man, may be twice as fast, 
twice as tough, twice as strong, as another of pre- 
cisely the same weight, and inasmuch as horses, like 
men, are liable to a great variety of sicknesses, and 
suffer just like men from previous overworking, and 
from heat, want of proper rest, food, water, shelter 
and care, it follows that the same horse, like the same 
man, may be able to perform without injury more 
labor on one day than another. 

Can a thousand experts prove that all men of a 


given weight, or size, are equally competent, on every 


day of the year to perform a given labor ? Can their 
testimony establish how much load a man of given 
weight should carry, and how far he should carry it 
on a given day, without regard to whether the man 
is old or young, sick or well, strong or, weak, tough 
or tender, already tired or rested, full fed or starved, 
or the day hot or cold? And does not precisely the 
same reasoning apply to the horse—that what one 
horse can do on one day has no force in showing 
what another ought to do on another day, unless you 
show the weather, the age, strength, toughness and 
bodily condition of the two to be precisely similar ? 
I say then, that it is just as impossible for any num- 
ber of experts, knowing only the weight or size of a 
horse, and nothing of his age, health, strength, tough- 
ness and bodily condition to establish what is, or is 
not, overloading him, as it would be, knowing only 
the size or weight of a man and nothing of his age, 
health, strength, toughness or bodily condition, to 
establish what is or is not an overload for him. 

How then are we to determine when a horse is 
overloaded ? Just exactly and precisely as we deter- 
mine when a man is overloaded. First, we are to take 
his own evidence. If aman stops and says I am 
overloaded, I am working too hard, I feel that the 
task put upon me is too heavy, that is evidence. So 
when the horse, ordinarily kind and willing to pull, 
comes with a heavy load to a rise of land, and after 
one or two efforts stops and says as plainly as he can 
speak it, I am overloaded, Iam working too hard, I 
feel that the task put upon me is too heavy, that’s 
evidence; and there is not a court or jury or man 
with the heart of man who will not recognize it as 
such. Besides, the signs of overwork are just as 
visible in the horse as the man. No magistrate or 
juror would have any difficulty in deciding in his 
own mind whether a case to which his attention might 
be attracted in our public streets was or was not a 
case of cruelty. 

Is not, then, the testimony of competent, intelligent 
and credible by-standers, who see how the horse looks, 
and acts, and his bodily condition, health and capa- 
bility to perform the labor required, the best evi- 
dence that can possibly be obtained? Where can 
you get better? And when disinterested and intelli- 
gent witnesses, who are present and see and hear all 
that is said and done in a given case, voluntarily 
leave their ordinary avocations and come into court 
to testify that they are fully satisfied that the case is 
a clear case of cruelty, can such evidence be over- 


balanced by that of any number of experts who are 
not present, see nothing that occurs, know nothing of 
the age, health, strength, or bodily condition .of the 
horse at the time, and who base their calculations 
simply upon the avoirdupois weight of the animal ? 
It is perfectly evident, then, I say, that the highest 
and best evidence which any court or jury can ask, 
or possibly obtain, in a case of overloading, over- 
working, or overdriving, is the evidence of the horse 
himself, as interpreted by those present when the 
cruelty is inflicted. 

Cruelty begins very far short of tasking the extreme 
strength of the animal. God has given to men and 
animals an excess of strength, to be husbanded care- 
fully and used occasionally. But to task that strength 
to its full limit unnecessarily is against nature, breaks 
down the man, or the animal, before his or its time, 
and is a cruelty against which men, having speech 
and reason, may protect themselves, but against 
which animals, having neither speech nor reason, like 
men, must look to them for protection. 


Birds. 


Summer is with us, and with its pleasures comes the 
daily nuisance to those who dwell amid rural scenes, 
of hearing the “ soft notes of the shot gun.” Every 
one who has paid attention to the matter, knows that 
the vast increase of late years of destructive insects, 
is owing almost entirely to the wanton destruction of 
birds which are not even legitimate game. 

In Japan the birds are regarded as sacred, and 
never, under any pretence, are they permitted to be 
destroyed. During the stay of the expedition at 
Japan a number of officers started on a gunning 
excursion. No sooner did the people observe the 
cruel slaughtering of their favorites than a number of 


them waited upon the Commodore, and remonstrated - 


against the conduct of the officers. There was no 
more bird-shooting in Japan by American officers 
after that; and when the treaty between the two 
countries was concluded, one express condition of it 
was that the birds should be protected. What a 
commentary upon the inhuman practice of our people, 
who indiscriminately shoot everything in the form of 
a bird which has the misfortune to come within the 
reach of their murderous weapons. 

On the top of the tombstones in Japan a small 
cavity or trough is chiselled, which the priests every 
morning fill with fresh water for the use of birds. 
Enlightened America should imitate these customs of 
the Japanese, if not by providing fresh water for the 


- feathered warblers, at least by protecting them from 


the worthless louts who so ruthlessly destroy them. 
Unless something is done, our insectiverous birds will 
be exterminated, and then farewell to fruit-growing. 

The swallows are the natural enemies of the swarm- 
ing insects, living almost entirely upon them, taking 
their food upon the wing. The common martin 
devours great quantities of wasps, beetles and gold- 
smiths. <A single bird will devour five thousand but- 
terflies in a week. The moral of this is, that the 
husbandman should cultivate the society of swallows 
and martins about his land and buildings. 

The sparrows and wrens feed upon the crawling 
insects which lurk within the buds, foliage and flow- 
ers of plants. The wrens are pugnacious, and a little 
box in a cherry-tree will soon be appropriated by 
them, and they drive away other birds that feed upon 
the fruit, a hint that cherry-growers should remember 
and act upon. 

The thrushes, blue-birds, jays and crows feed upon 
butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, and the 
larger beetles. A single family of jays will consume 
20,000 of these in a season of three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long bill, 
to penetrate the wood of trees, where the borers 
deposit their larve. They live almost entirely upon 
these worms. 

For the insects that come abroad only during the 


night, nature has provided a check in the nocturnal 
barn owl, which take their food upon the wing. 

How wonderful is this provision of Providence for 
the restraint of depredators that live upon the labors 
of man, and how careful we should be not to dispute 
that beneficial law of compensation by which all 
things are preserved in their just relation and propor- 
tion — Germantown Telegraph. 


Ages of Animals. 


The average life of cats is fifteen years; of squir- 
rels and hares, seven or eight years; of rabbits, seven ; 
a bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog lives 
twenty years; a wolf, twenty; a fox, fourteen or 
sixteen ; lions are long lived,—the one known by the 


name of Pompey lived to the age of seventy; ele- * 


phants have been known, it is asserted, to live to the 
great age of four hundred years. 

When Alexander the Great had conquered Porus, 
king of India, he took a great elephant, which had 
fought very valiantly for the king, and named him 
Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with 
this inscription: “ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, 
dedicated Ajax to the sun.” The elephant was found 
with this inscription three hundred and fifty years 
after. Pigs have been known to live to the age of 
twenty, and the rhinoceros to twenty; a horse has 
been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but 
averages twenty-five to thirty ; camels sometimes live 
to the age of one hundred; stags are very long lived; 
sheep seldom exceed the age of ten; cows live about 
fifteen years. Cuvier considers it probable that 
whales sometimes live one thousand years; the dol- 
phin and porpoise attain the age of one hundred ; 
ravens frequently reach the age of one hundred ; 
swans have been known to live three hundred years. 
Mr. Malerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained 
the age of two hundred years. Pelicans are long 
lived; a tortoise has been kuown to live one hun- 
dred and seven years. 


Water. 

Mr. Bergh has caused an immense tank filled with 
water for cattle and horses to be placed at the corner 
of 42d Street and 10th Avenue, New York. 

Our Society has petitioned the city government of 
Boston to provide drinking fountains for men and 


animals in this city. We hope to see some of them 
the present summer. 


Mexican Baths. 


The public baths in Mexico are for man and 
horse, and abound in all parts of the country. At 
Chepultepec a deep tank is supplied with purest 
water out of the hill, and there are private swimming 
baths beside. There are no less than four pools at 
one establishment on the Pasco Bucaneli, for men, 


women, children, and horses.—Zoston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


Dog Pound in Boston. 

In Paris they have a dog pound, to which all stray 
dogs are sent by the police. They are kept there a 
week. If not called for by the owners at the end of 
the week, those which are worth anything are sold, 
and the rest killed. In London, dogs are kept three 
days and then sold or destroyed. Would it not be 
well for our city authorities to adopt a similar humane 
measure? In hot weather there is great danger that 
dogs which have lost their masters and are wander- 
ing about our streets without food or water may run 
mad. The expense of such a pound would be small, 
the relief to the animals and convenience to their 
owners great, and the public protection against rabid 
dogs much more secure. 
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About Cutting Dogs’ Ears. 


Henry Beren, Esq., President of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to comply 
with your request that I would give you my opinion 
relative to the practice of cutting dogs’ ears, &c. as 
I look upon it as unnecessarily cruel, productive of 
no good, and running contrary to the laws of God 
which must ever result in failure. 

No one ever improved on the Deity’s established 

rinciples of anatomy and physiology, for no mistake 
i ever been found in the organization of either 
man or beast, and it is only by the closest study that 
the conscientious philosopher is enabled to appreciate, 
to the fullest extent, the provisions of nature and the 
means adapted to a given end. 

If we desire to ascertain the object of a certain 
normal growth, or the reason for special developments 
in the brute creation, we must first find out where the 
animals are indigenous, and then, arguing from the 
locality or their native land, proofs of wise forethought 
will spring up. 

Many of the dogs whose ears are cut, if left to 
themselves, when full grown, would have very long 
ears, and this is for the simple reason, among many 
others, that. the dog is more of a hunter than a 
fighter ; he principally runs after the “scent,” as may 
be seen from the habits of the fox-hound, blood-hound, 
setter, and pointer, and terrier, and the long ear lap 
is for the purpose of protection as a covering from the 
constantly annoying ingress of insects or the sudden 
entrance of prickly briars, thistles, or irritating dust. 
Moreover, the dog is enabled to turn the flaps, so as 
to catch and concentrate the noise better, while at 
other times he can shut out much of it. 

The three principal, popular reasons given for cut- 
ting a dog’s ears are,—beauty, safety, and health. 

The first is out of the question, for we are only 
reconciled to the short ears of a maimed dog by an 
acquired taste, even as a Chinaman rejoices in con- 
templating his wife’s crushed feet, or an American 
prides himself on the smallness of his sister’s waist, 
even though organs are misplaced and breathing goes 
on at half speed. 

Second. ‘The plea that rats would bite the ears is 
simply ridiculous ; for the dog’s nose is the part that 
suffers, and a good terrier is freed from all danger, 
for his attack is so sudden, and the victim’s death so 
instantaneous that he leaves no time for suffering. 

Third. Another excuse given by the ignorant is, 
that the dog’s health is improved by cutting his ears, 
—some say he cannot have fits, others that there is 
no danger from hydrophobia. Now, the only ground 
on which this rests is the loss of a small quantity of 
blood, and that only once, and here we have the 
idiotic Chinese roast pig theory (vide Charles Lamb), 
of permanently removing a dog’s ears for the pur- 
pose of taking a little blood from him; and if it be 
necessary for the terrier’s health, why not for that 
of the King Charles spaniel, whose silken ears are 
only washed, combed, and admired ? 

We can improve on wood, for trees were given us 
to be cut down, sawn asunder, and shaped to suit our 
tastes. We can cast, harden, soften, or beat out the 
yielding iron, for the Almighty made it to be so. 
But when God made man, or beast, or any living 
creature under the sun, He finished His labor, and it 
were blasphemy for the conceit of ignorance to tres- 
pass on the holy fiat. 

I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 
W. Francis, M. D., 
Fellow of the N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 


The horse railroad companies, yesterday, with 
proper regard to humanity, ordered their drivers not 
to proceed faster than a walk, in order to save the 


horses. ‘Teamsters, too, from lassitude engendered 
by the heat, and perhaps impelled by a motive of 
generosity, were kinder than usual to their horses. 
We have heard of no accidents to dumb brutes from 
overheating, which is creditable to us, seeing that 
reports from other cities speak of great mortality 
among horses produced by careless or too fast driving. 
—Boston Journal, July 16. 


To Dog Owners. 

It is an outrage to permit the rest of a whole 
neighborhood to be broken by the nightly barking 
or howling of your dog. Jt is not the dog’s fault, but 
yours. By carelessness in this respect you make an 
animal which would otherwise be a general favorite 
a public nuisance. You are practically undoing the 
good work we are striving to do and subjecting your- 
self to the ill-will of your neighbors, and your faithful 
friend to the danger of being shot or poisoned. 


Cats.’? 


In the neighborhood where I reside a large num- 
ber of families shut up their houses and spend the 
summer at watering places. Before they leave they 
secure their silver, their household valuables, and the 
‘gentlemen look after their pet dogs; but the cats are 
not unfrequently forgotten. In many instances I 
have known they have been left to starve or depend 
upon what they can pick up in the neighborhood. 
May not this inhumanity be corrected ? 


A Lapy SusBscrIser. 


The Stomach. 


The wisdom of the Almighty Creator has provided 
animals with stomachs of different kinds suited to 
theit food and habits of life. Some chew their 
victuals and then swallow it, while others swallow it 
first and then chew it over at leisure. As the 
Almighty never acts without reason, and always pro- 
portions the means to the end, we are led naturally 
to conclude that each of these methods is that most 
fitted to the animal’s necessities, and best adapted to 
the circumstances under which it is placed in the 
great plan of nature; and so we shall find it on 
consideration. 

Sheep, for instance, being naturally a timid and 
very defenceless order of animals, are provided with 
a stomach divided into four parts. By means of this 
they are enabled, when they meet with a good piece 
of pasture, to crop it hastily, and swallow it almost 
whole; it then passes into the first division of the 
stomach. When the feeding is completed, a portion 
of this substance is passed from the first to the second 
division of the stomach; here it is rolled into the 
form of a ball, and returned to the mouth to be 
ground smaller. After this process, it is once more 
swallowed, and it passes into the third division of the 
stomach, and from that to the fourth. By this 
arrangement these timid animals are enabled to 
gather and swallow their food whenever they have an 
opportunity, and to chew it over at their leisure. 

But the horse is adapted to be the servant and 
friend of man, and another organization and arrange- 
ment has been wisely provided for him. Tis stomach 
is small in proportion to his size. It is considerably 
less than man’s; he is consequently unable to take 
much food at atime. He requires to be more often 
fed; but by this means he is almost always enabled to 
be at his master’s service, as we shall presently show. 

To explain our present subject, it will be sufficient 
to say that the front of the horse’s chest contains his 
lungs, by which he breathes. Behind them, separated 
only by a thin kind of skin, is the stomach, destined 
to receive and digest the food. Each of these organs 
become larger when in use; the lungs occupying 
more room when the animal is moving about, and 
breathing more quickly. The space they occupy is 
then so filled, that only one of them can be distended 
at atime. The horse can swell out his lungs, and 
breathe hard, trot, or gallop fast, provided his stomach 
be empty ; he can fill it with safety when at rest, or 
nearly so, till the food is digested. But if they are 
both full, the greatest danger is to be apprehended ; 
the horse is sure to be “ blown” almost immediately, 
because he has no room to breathe, and apoplexy may 
cause the animal to drep dead in a minute. 

We have mentioned that the horse’s stomach is 
small compared with his size; and from this we may 
learn that he is not able to eat much at a time with- 
out injury to himself. Le is apt to do this sometimes, 


especially when he has been kept long at work with- 
out being supplied with food. When brought home 
his small stomach is crammed full before any part of 
it is turned into healthy nourishment to recruit his, 
exhausted frame; he continues eating on, and the 
diseases called the STAGGERS, MEGRIMS or APO- 
PLEXY are the dangerous and generally fatal result. 
We may take a hint from this, and see that no 
horse is allowed to get at an unlimited supply of food. 
A proper quantity should be given, and no more— 
enough to satisfy his requirements, and then to allow 
proper time for him to digest it. Many a horse has 
been killed from a fit brought on by the corn-bin 
having been left open at night, thus giving him an 
opportunity to gorge himself to death with the tempt- 
ing food. Recollect this rhyme, which may perhaps 
serve to recall an important principle to mE — 


‘ Pull feed, then rest; 
Often feed does best.’’ 


Horses that are obliged to be at work a long time 
together, as in the case of carter’s, ploughmen’s, car- 
riers’ or cab horses, should never leave the stable 
without a NOSE BAG, and the materials to fill it.- 
When the horse stops for awhile, it is put on, and he 
is enabled to chew a few mouthfuls—enough to pre- 
vent his becoming exhausted. His strength is kept 
up; he is not able to eat too much, so as to hinder 
his capacity to work; and the danger of his over- 
gorging himself in the stable is greatly lessened. 
This useful implement has, from the above causes, 
saved the lives of hundreds, nay, thousands of horses. 
—London Horse Book. 


Hints from the London Horse Book. 
FOOD. 


1. All horses must Not be fed in the same propor- 
tions, without due regard to their ages, their constitu- 
tions, and their work. Because the impropriety of 
such a practice is self-evident. Yet it is constantly 
done, and is the basis of disease of every kind. 

2. Never use bad hay on account of its cheapness. 
Because there is not proper nourishment in it. 

*3. Damaged corn is exceedingly injurious. Be- 
cause it brings on INFLAMMATION of the Bowels, and 
SKIN DISEASES. 

4. Chaff is better for old horses than hay. Be- 
cause they can chew and digest it better. 

5. Mix chaff with corn or beans, and do not give 
the latter alone. Decause it makes the horse chew his 
food more, and digest it better. 

6. Hay or grass alone will not support a horse 
under hard work. Secause there is not sufficient 
nutritive body in either. 

7. When a horse is worked hard its food should 
chiefly be oats; if not worked hard, its food should 
chiefly be hay. Because oats supply more nourish- 
ment and jlesh-making material than any other kind of 
food. Hay not so much. 

8. Fort saddle or coach-horse, half a peck of sound 
oats, and eighteen pounds of good hay are suflicient. 
If the hay is not good, add a quarter of a peck more 
oats. A horse which works harder may have rather 
more of each; one that works'little should have less. 

9. Rack feeding is wasteful. The better plan is to 
feed with chopped hay, from a manger. Because the 
food is not then thrown about, and is more easily 
chewed and digested. 

10. Sprinkle the hay with water that has salt dis- 
solved in it. Lecause it is pleasing to the animal's 
taste, and more easily digested. [A teaspoonful of salt 
in a bucket of water is suflicient.] 

11. Oats should be bruised for an old horse but not 
for a young one. Decause the former through age and 
defective teeth, cannot chew them properly; the young 
horse can do so, and they are thus properly mized with 
the saliva, and turned into wholesome nutriment. 

12. Grass must always be cut for hay before the 
seed drops. Because the juices that ripen the seed are 
the most valuable part of the hay. If they are sucked 
out by its ripening and dropping, the grass WILL NOT 
TURN INTO HAY; but will only wither and grow 
yellow. 


13. Vetches and cut grass should always be given 
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in the spring to horses that cannot be turned out into 
the fields. Because they are very cooling and refresh- 
ing, and almost medicinal in their effects; but they 
must be supplied in moderation, as they are liable to 
ferment in the stomach if given largely. 

14. Water your horse from a pond or stream, 
rather than from a spring or well. Because the lat- 
ter is generally hard and cold, while the former is soft, 
and comparatively warm. The horse prefers soft 
muddy water to hard water, though ever so clear. 

15. A horse should have at least a pail of water, 
morning and evening; or (still better) four half-pail- 
fuls, at four several times in the day. Because this 
assuages his thirst without bloating him. But he should 
not be made to work: DIRECTLY alter he has had a ¥ULL 
DRAUGHT of water; for digestion and exertion can 
never go on together. 

16. Do not allow your horse to have warm water 
to drink. Because, if he has to drink cold water, after 
getting accustomed to warm, it will give him the COLic. 

17.. When your horse refuses his food, after drink- 
ing, go no farther that day. Because the poor 
creature is THOROUGHLY BEATEN. 


ACCIDENTS. 


When a horse falls whilst drawing a vehicle— 

1. Jump down and hold the animal’s head, to pre- 
vent his dashing it about to his own injury. 

2. Loosen the check-rein (if you are so foolish as 
to use one,) and the parts of the harness which fasten 
on the vehicle. 

3. Back the carriage, so as to get the shafts and 
traces clear. 

4. Steady and support the horse’s head, and excite 
him, with hand and voice, to rise. 

5. When you have got him up, pat and encourage 
the poor animal, and see if he is wounded, or other- 
wise injured. 

6. Let him stand still a short time to recover him- 
self, and then proceed gently and with greater caution 
than before. 


Thought for Sportsmen. 


What should we think of a being who, for amuse; 
ment, should take pleasure in chasing, terrifying, 
snaring, shooting, tormenting and destroying man- 
kind, who should continue from day to day, without 
any necessity or advantage, but simply for his diver- 
sion, to torment and destroy us, and should be 
delighted in proportion to the misery he created ? 


Horse. 


Take a fine, noble-spirited horse, cut off the hair 
of his tail bob short, put him in harness with a short 
check-rein, hitch him in the sun where the thermom- 
eter is as high as ninety, and where flies are plenty. 
If he is a horse of common sense he will take the first 
opportunity to run away and destroy your carriage, 
and dash out your brains, (if you have any.)— 
Brooklyn Star. 2 


About Working Horses. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Dub- 
lin, in August, 1857, Mr. Charles Bianconi, of Cashel, 
read a paper relative to his extensive car establish- 
ment, after which a gentleman stated that at Pick- 
ford’s, the great English carrier’s, they could not work 
a horse economically more than ten miles a day, and 
wished to hear Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Bianconi stated, he found, by experience, he 
could better work a horse eight miles a day for six 
days in the week, than six miles a day for seven days 
in the week. By not working on a Sunday he 
effected a saving of twelve per cent. This statement 
elicited loud applause. 

Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on this point is of the 
highest authority ; for although the extension of rail- 
ways in the land has thrown thirty-seven of his 
vehicles out of employ, which daily ran 2,446 miles, 
still he has over nine hundred horses, working sixty- 
seven conveyances, which daily travel 4,244 miles: it 
is also founded on the result of forty-three years’ 
experience. 


THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 


A little downy chicken one day 

Asked leave to go on the water, 

Where she saw a duck with her brood at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 


Indeed, she began to peep and cry, 

When her mother wouldn’t let her; 

“Tf the ducks can swim there, why can't 1? 
Are they any bigger or better?” 


Then the old hen answered, * Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking, 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking.” 


ut chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 
And didn’t half believe her, 
For she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 


* Such stories couldn’t deceive her.” ° 


And as her mother was scratching the ground, 
She muttered low and lower, 

“T know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so I think I'll show her.” 


Then she made a plunge where the stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder, 

For she hadn't hardly time to peep 

Till her foolish head went under. 


And now I hope her fate will show 

The child, my story reading, 

That those who are clder sometimes know 
What you will do well in heeding. 


That each content in his place should dwell, 
And envy not his brother; 

And any part that is acted well 

Is just as good as another. 


For we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing, 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going. 
—The Children’s Hour. 


How can Boys and Girls do good to 
Animals ? 


There is probably no one of you boys and girls 


who read this who may not, if you will, do some 


kindness to animals. Every month after you have 
read this little paper yourselves let your playmates 
read it, and you will thus be teaching them to love 
the beautiful creatures God has given us, and loving 
them to love him who made them. 

When you see boys robbing birds’ nests or stoning 
birds, or squirrels, or other harmless animals, or 
shooting them, or catching, destroying or tormenting 
them, tell such boys that all these have their mates and 
companions just as we have, and feel pain just as we do, 
and are perhaps as fond of life and liberty as we are, 
and were all created and put here for useful purposes, 
and ask them what fun there can be in killing or wound- 
ing them or making them suffer. Ask them whether 
it is brave to torment the weak, whether it would not 
be nobler and more honorable to protect, and more 
pleasing to our Father in Heaven who created and 
cares for them all? And the larger animals, you 
will have many chances of doing them good. Feed 
them, give them water, speak kindly to them, try to 
make them happy, and see how grateful they will be, 
and how much they will love you for it, and how 
happy it will make you to see them happy. My 
young friends, every kind act you can do for the 
weak and defenceless will make you happier, nobler 
and better; all good people will love you and respect 
you the more for it, and as your bodies grow your 
hearts will grow larger and richer, to bless the 
world. 


From Publications of Royal Society of 
London. 

A gentleman intimately connected with our Soci- 
ety was on a very hot, dusty day in August walking 
in one of the thoroughfares of London. In front of 
him was a flock of sheep, which, enveloped in the 
dust, were being impatiently urged onwards. They 
had no means of pleading for mercy except by occa- 
sionally lifting up their voices with a plaintiveness of 
tone, the meaning of which the really humane under- 
stand very well. No thought of mercy had, however, 
apparently ever warmed the heart of the ruffian who 
was guiding them. At length they arrived near to a 
large pump, and it would seem as if a merciful Prov- 
idence had heard and listened to their appeal. 

A respectable though poor-looking artisan hap- 
pened to pass the thirsty flock just at this spot; in a 
moment his hand was upon the lever of the pump, 
and water was flowing apace down the channels of 
the street, and the sheep crowded round to drink. 
Fierce oaths and imprecations were showered by the 
drover upon this good Samaritan, but they were 
received with a proud indifference. The old man 
had, in some slight degree, allayed the sufferings of 
these helpless creatures, and he was satisfied. The 
gentleman stood still to mark the whole scene. The 
compassionate artisan was humbly though decently 
clad, and so our friend ventured on taking half a 
crown from his pocket and offering it to this friend of 
the friendless. At once a look of injured pride 
passed across the old man’s countenance. “ Do you 
think,” he said, “ I would accept payment for such an 
act as that?” 

The gentleman felt at once that one of nature’s 
noblemen stood before him, and he was ashamed of 
his own well-intentioned act. He immediately made 
an apology, and then observed :— 

“Tam glad to have come across the path of one 
possessing so much of a fellow-feeling with myself.” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, “I'll tell you, sir, how it 
is. Iam an old soldier, and many a weary march I 
have had, thirsty and footsore, like those poor sheep ; 
but any man must be a brute who can stand by with 
indifference when he sees a creature suffering.” 
Now which of these two men—the drover or the old 
soldier—which, I say, would you most like to own as 
a friend ? 


Boy helping a Horse. 

“ Mamma, I’ve been helping a horse to pull a load 
of coals up the hill,” merrily shouted a little happy- 
looking boy, one cold frosty morning. 

“The hill was very slippery, mamma, with frost 
and snow, and I felt so sad to see the poor horse 
struggling to get up. I remembered that last winter 
papa had some ashes strewn on the road, so I got 
some in my wheelbarrow, and, with my spade, spread 
them up the hill. The man then said, ‘ Gee up, my 

ood horse!” and he was soon at the top of the hill. 
Then mamma, the man said, ‘ Thank gpu, my little 
man, you have helped my horse to pull this load of 
coals up the hill” I feel so happy, mamma.” 

“ You have done a good action, my dear child,” 
replied the kind parent, “ one that is not only sail 
ing to me, but also to your heavenly Father. Never 
omit to show KINDNESS TO ANIMALS.” 


Extract from Letter received. 


While looking out of our store the other day I saw 
a heavily loaded two-horse team come up the street 
and stop nearly opposite me. The teamster, for some 
reason which I could not see, took the handle of his 
whip and hit one of the horses two or three hard blows 
on the nose. I pitied the animai, and from curiosity 
thought I would see if he was vicious; so I advanced 
cautiously up to him, but saw no signs of ugliness, but 
rather the opposite, for he put his nose towards me, 
licked my hand and allowed me to stroke his nose 
and pat his neck, and seemed to be as gentle and 
kind as any horse could be. After staying a little 
while with him I resumed my old position. Presently 


‘ the teamster came towards him, and I noticed the 


horse was shy of him and made two or three attempts to 
bite him. I came to the conclusion that that horse had 
a kind spirit and good temper, but was badly treated. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cure for a Vicious Horse. 


A friend of mine went to Tattersall’s, and bought 
a horse for £15, one of the most beautiful horses 
that could be seen; but it had been so cruelly 
trained by careless persons, and so ill-treated in the 
stable and in harness by thoughtless grooms, that its 
temper became sullen and savage ; it destroyed many 
carriages, and consequently was sent to be sold for 
any money it would fetch. Originally worth per- 
haps £200, its value had gone down to £15! My 
friend who purchased it felt persuaded that if he 
only applied to this horse those principles of training 
which he had read of as being applied to Arabian 
horses, and of which the American gentleman, so well 
known (Mr. Rarey,) has given us many striking 
examples, he might develop the good qualities of 
the animal so long dormant, subdue his terrible 
wrath, and eventually drive him in harness from his 
country residence to town. He set to work. He 
attempted the difficult task : he fed the horse- himself, 
and took the greatest care of him. He gently led 
him with his hands and voice, exercising over him a 
sort of mesmeric influence. At first the horse looked 
at him with blood-shot eye and angry countenance ; 
his nostrils were dilated , his whole frame shook with 
nervous irritability. By degrees all this passed 
away; the animal grew fond of his master: my 
friend was just as much attached to him. I confess 
that when he proposed to drive me to London with 
that horse, [ mounted the chaise with some trepida- 
tion. Here was this mighty stepping animal, going 
in and out among cabs, omnibuses, and the multifari- 
ous vehicles of our metropolitan streets, and we had, 
above all, to pass over London Bridge at its busiest 
hour of traflic: up went the ears of the noble steed, 
and the result appeared hazardous; but the master 
gently whispered words of encouragement, and 
reassured him; it was a voice that he had heard 
in the stable,—it was the voice of friendship: the 
intelligent animal seemed to own the power of his 
humane driver, and took us within an inch of this 
wheel and that wheel, with beautiful precision, and 
at last landed us exactly where we would be, without 
the slightest accident. And I would say to you, 
“Go ye in this course, and do likewise.”—Eztract 
from a Speech by the Rev. T. Jackson, Rector of Stoke 
Newington. 


Story of a Horse. 


A few days ago we were told a story by Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, which beautifully illustrates 
the mutual love between the young attendant and 
his horse. John had grown up ina stable, and for 
two years the glossy coated thoroughbred had been 
his constant care. He had groomed him when a colt 
and with a pardonable pride had watched the sym- 
metrical growth of the body and the development of 
the hardy muscular system. In the eyes of John 
there never was such a horse, and possibly the horse 
thought John was without a counterpart in his way. 
In the paddock or in the stable they were devoted to 
each other. Some days ago, while the thoroughbred 
was being groomed, in a spirit of playfulness he nipped 
John’s bare arm with his teeth. ‘The next morning 
the arm was so swollen that the boy had to carry it 
inasling. The first impression was that the teeth of 
the horse were poisonous to the flesh of his young 
groom. When questioned about his swollen arm, 
John, with a sickly smile, evaded a direct answer 
rather than charge his sufferings to the horse which 
long association had crowned as the idol of his affec- 
tion. He could not use the arm; consequently, the 
thoroughbred had to be groomed by strange hands. 
John, ‘however, stood near, faint with pain, to see 
that the work was well done. The horse turned his 
head every few moments and looked pleadingly at 
the boy. ‘At last he gave a low whimper, and John 
approached his head. ‘The intelligent animal looked 
at his bandaged arm, examined it carefully, tenderly, 
with his nose, then with a half sad movement laid his 
head softly on the young shoulder, close to the bright, 
warm cheek. It was as much as to say: “I am 
Sorry ; forgive me!” Though mute, it was the lan- 
guage of eloquence to John. In his joy he forgot his 


injury, and wildly throwing both arms around the 
long, beautiful neck of the docile steed, pressed him 
rapturously to his heart. ‘The impulse was true, but 
the effort was too great. With a spasm of pain he 
released his grasp and fell against the manger. The 
horse looked pityingly into his eyes, then tenderly 
licked his hands and face. It was a beautiful picture 
of sympathy, sadness, suffering and love ; and since 
that day Mr. Patterson says that he has placed a 
higher value on the horse. John, we must not forget 
to add, was rejoiced one hour later, to hear the sur- 
geon say that the swelling did not arise from the bite 
of the horse, but from some weeds, poisonous to the 
flesh, that he had handled on the morning he received 
the slight wound. 

Were we to observe scenes more closely than we 
do, there is no question but that we would often be 
impressed with striking displays of affection between 
man, and not only the horse, but the whole of the 
dumb brute creation. Dumb! Why call them dumb, 
when their feelings are so strong, their courage so 
noble and their language, though mute, full of expres- 
sion and eloquence! Ah! they are not half so brut- 
ish as some who pride themselves upon walking in the 
image of their God; nor so dumb, as far as pure 
affection, sound intelligence and lofty instincts are 
concerned, as thousands who hold it to be a divine 
right to domineer over every animal that goes upon 
all fours, and who bore polite ears with blatant 
speech.— Turf, Field and Farm. 


(From Four-Footed Favorites.) 
Frank and his Dog Cast-Off. 


“See, mamma!” said little Mary Pemberton, as 
she was looking ont of the window, “what a nasty, 
frightful, little dog that man is carrying! Do you 
not wonder that he can bear to touch it?” 

“No, my dear,” replied Lady Pemberton, “ not if 
he can do it good: the poor thing has a diseased 
skin, and I dare say he is going to see if it cannot be 
cured.” 

“Well, I think he had better kill it, it is so ugly 
and ill-looking, and get another.” 

“But what if that poor dog, when he was well, 
tried to amuse its owner with its pretty tricks, and 
was a fond and faithful dog, Mary, would it not be 
very ungrateful in him to kill it when it was grown 
ugly and helpless ?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure it would; but if it were mine 
I would get some one to take it of me, and buy a 
pretty one.” , 

“But if you, Mary, who ought to love the poor 
thing, were not willing to take the trouble of nursing 
it, how could you expect another person -to under- 
take it? Shall I tell you a story, Mary, of which 
this conversation reminds me ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear mamma; I love stories, and par- 
ticularly those which begin with ‘ Once on a time.” 

“ Well, then, my dear,— 

“Once on a time there dwelt in a small cottage, 
near a great mansion, a poor woman and her son, 
who had, indeed, bread to eat, but it was by their 
own hard labor; however, they had pious and thank- 
ful hearts.” 

“Oh, then, I suppose the poor boy and his mother 
-were good Christians, mamma.” 

“Yes, my dear. Well, one day as this poor 
Christian boy was passing the great mansion, he saw 
one of the gates open, and a livery-servant carrying 
a meagre, diseased, miserable looking pug-dog in his 
arms, very like the one we saw just now.” 

“Oh, I suppose he was going to take it to be 
cured, mamma” 

“No, indeed; it had been an overfed favorite of 
the lady of the house, and had thence become so 
diseased and frightful, that she could no longer bear 
the sight of it. She therefore desired the servant to 
take it away and do what he pleased with it; and as 
petted animals are almost always a trouble to ser- 
vants, the man was very glad to get rid of this. 
Frank (for that was the boy’s name) could not help 
following the servant, because he knew the dog, spite 
of its altered appearance, to be the same black-nosed 
pug which he had seen the lady caressing and carry- 
ing on her arm as she passed him one day in the 
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carriage ; and when he saw the servant preparing to 
hang the poor creature, he said within himself, ‘Is 
this the way fine folks treat their favorites when they 
please them no longer?’ But Frank could not bear 
to let the executioner proceed without trying to stop 
him, and he cried out, ‘ Hold! hold! let me speak to 
you, sir!’ ‘What do you want?’ cried he, still pre- 
paring the noose; ‘ Oh, sir, ] want you not to kill 
that poor dog, but give him to me.’ * What would 
you do, my lad, with such a filthy dog? He is 
better out of the way, as my lady says; so here 
goes!’ But Frank held his hand, moved to still 
stronger pity by the poor thing’s cries; and at last, 
throwing the animal to him with unfeeling violence, 
the servant exclaimed, ‘ There, then, take the brute 
if you will, only don’t let us be plagued with it again, 
and I wish you joy of your bargain.’ 

“*Usly and filthy enough, said Frank, when the 
man had closed the gate; but still I do not repent it. 
They might have tried to cure the poor thing, how- 
ever;:and that is what I will do, with mother’s 
leave ; so come along, poor ill-used creature.’ 

“*Why, Frank! what dost thee bring that nasty 
dog here for?’ cried his mother as soon as she saw it. 
‘He shall not come in, I assure thee.” But Frank 
told the tale of the poor animal’s altered fortunes 
and little wrongs so touchingly, that his mother 
allowed him to stay.” 

“And I think it was very good in her, mamma, 
don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, my dear; but you know she was a Chris- 
tian; therefore, even to a dog, she did as she would 
be done by; for if she had been sent to an hospital 
to be cured for any disease of her own, she would 
not have liked to have been refused admittance.” 

“ True,” said Mary, “I never thought of that; but 
then if she and Frank were right, how very wrong 
the lady and the servant were.” 

“ And yet my Mary wondered that the man we 
saw just now did not kill the—” 

“ Hush, hush, dear mamma,” cried Mary, blushing, 
and putting her hands before Lady Pemberton’s 
mouth—* I] am so ashamed! but pray go on!”’ 

“ Well, then, Frank and his mother were so kind 
to the poor little dog; they washed him and got 
ointment for his sores, and gave him wholesome food, 
but sparingly, as you may suppose, because they 
could not afford him much; and it was far better for 
the dog, for low living counteracted the effects of 
high living; and it was not long before Cast-of/; as 
Frank called him, was able to jump, and caper, and 
beg as usual, and to bark so loud from joy at his 
restored powers, that Frank’s mother used to wish 
sometimes that he would not give such noisy proofs 
of his recovery. But he was a great favorite not- 
withstanding, and a welcome addition to the family, 
though no profit, but the contrary, for he got many a 
mouthful designed for themselves; but how could 
they refuse him, when he sat up and begged so 
prettily ! 

‘Well, time went on—the mansion was sold to 
another owner—and the lady and servant went 
away, happily for Frank, as he thought, for he feared 
they would want the dog back it they saw how 
pretty he was grown again; and he and his mother 
continued to labor constantly but cheerfully, and 
with little advantage, but much contentment. 

“It now, however, pleased that merciful Creator, 
whose eye is over all his works, to improve their con- 
dition, and a distant relation left them a legacy of 
To them it was riches; but not 
enough to make them idle, only they did not work 
quite so hard as they did before; but roses have 
thorns, and blessings their attendant evils. There 
were some smugglers and other bad persons in the 
village; and as it was soon known that Frank, who- 
was a full grown lad, had had money left him, which 
he had just received, and could not yet have carried 
to a place of safety, a man, well known as a bad 
character, resolved to rob him; and he came to the 
cottage when, as he truly supposed, Frank and his 
mother were in their first sleep. But Frank’s Heay- 
enly Guardian gave him an earthly one also in the 
poor dog, whose life his kind compassion had saved ; 
and as soon as the ruflian tried to enter the slightly 
fastened door, Cast-off set up such a loud and 
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continued barking, that it awakened Frank, who 
instantly ran down stairs. On seeing him, and hear- 
ing the incessant barking of the dog, the man made 
a swift retreat, though he was armed; and he after- 
wards confessed, when taken up for another crime, 
that he meant to have murdered the poor cottagers 
in their sleep, and would certainly have done so but 
for the barking of Cast-off. Thus you see, my dear, 
that the dog was made to repay the kindness of 
Frank, in preserving his life, = being the means, 
humanly speaking, of saving his own life and his 
mother’s; and the worthy cottagers blessed the day 
when, at some trouble and expense, and listening not 
to the voice of selfishness, but of benevolent pity, 
they took pains to restore the health of ‘an ugly, 
ill-looking dog’—a dog which a little girl of my 
acquaintance would, perhaps, have advised them 
to kill; and by this kind action they enabled the 
poor Cast-off to save them from the weapon of the 
murderer.” 

“ Thanks! thanks, dear mamma,” cried the little 
girl; ‘but pray forget what I said. I see now how 
wrong I was; and I wish the man who was carrying 
the dog could hear your story, lest he should wish to 
kill it; for if he heard about Frank and Cast-off, he 
might be glad to save the dog’s life, in hopes that one 
day he might save his own in return.” 

“How! Mary! is that the moral you draw from 
my story? ‘There is no merit in doing any action if 
it be done for the sake of reward; we should per- 
form a good deed because it is good, and is enjoined 
on us asa duty. We are not to be cruel to animals, 
because cruelty is a positive sin; and kindness to 
them, but more especially to those which depend on 
us, is a positive duty; and this is the moral which I 
derive from my little tale. ‘That we are to do a kind- 
ness and a service both to man and beast whenever 
it is in our power, without any view to consequences, 
and merely for the sake of doing it; but still a sure 
reward no doubt awaits us even here in the pleasing 
consciousness of having performed a duty, and done 
a’service.” 


Sagacity of a Dog. 

The instinct of the dog seems often to approach 
near to reason, and it is not easy to draw the dividing 
line. The following incident is very suggestive. We 
find it in the “ Family Visitor” :— 

A gentleman of the name of McLaflin, residing in 
Rockingham County, N. H., a few years ago possessed 
a dog that was very remarkable for his sagacity. He 
one day told the dog to go and find a handkerchief 
which his child had lost in a distant field, while pick- 
ing berries. The dog started off with his usual 
alacrity, but in the course of an hour returned with- 
out the handkerchief, looking as crest-falien as though 
he had been caught in a neighbor’s sheep-fold. The 
master told him to go and try again, and not come 
back until he had found it. The dog started off 
again with apparent reluctance, while the master 
followed at a distance behind and unperceived. The 
dog went toward a field where the child had picked 
the berries, and sat down on his haunches, held down 
his head, and appeared to be in a deep brown study. 
Ife sat in this attitude for perhaps half an hour, when 

_he suddenly jumped up with a peculiar yell of exul- 
tation, and started for one corner of the field. Here 
he stopped for a moment, and then commenced trot- 
ting around the field, going about three feet from the 
fence for the first time, about six feet the second, and 
thus continued to near the middle at each succeeding 
circle. He went around the field about twenty 
times, when he jumped up into the air with a loud 
yell of triumph, picked up the handkerchief, and 
started for home. . 

The veracity of this narrative may be relied upon. 
We received it from Mr. F , a Baptist clergyman 
of great respectability. Now did the dog reason 
mathematically ? Does this go to add proof that 
instinct is but another name for reason ? 


> Raw beef has for a long time been a common 
article of diet in Abyssinia. 


[For Our Dun.b Anjmals.’’} 
SPARE THE HORSE. 
BY CLARA F. BERRY. 


Oh, teamster, spare that horse, 
How hard he tries to go, 
There’s load enough for two, 
Don't strike another blow. 
Give him a helping hand, 

Or ease the load, I pray, 

And he your kindness will 

A thousand fold repay. 


How patiently he toils, 

All through the heat and cold, 

A faithful servant still, 

Tho’ wearied, worn and old. 

Poor dumb, unconscious brute! 

And yet he seems to know, , 
Caressing oft the hand 

That deals the cruel blow. 


What an imploring look, 

And what a knowing eye, 
And yet without the power 

To utter e’en a cry. 

See how he writhes and shakes 
While smarting with the pain, 
Oh, cruel driver, pause! 

Don’t strike the brute again. 


{Tumanity, at last 

Brought to a sense of shame, 

Will punish those who give 

Unnecessary pain. 

Oh, driver, spare that horse, 

How hard he tries to go, 

There’s load enough for tivo, 

Don’t strike another blow. 
Norrn ANDovEn, JULY. 


A Cat and Dog Story. 

A family cat belonging to a country friend is the 
heroine of a singular story. Puss recently became 
the mother of an interesting family of kittens. 
Proud of her charge, she deposited them upon the 
uppermost part of the haymow in the barn. As 
soon as her ladyship had her charge comfortably pro- 
vided for, she descended the steps, made her way to 
the farm house, and entering the kitchen, walked up 
to the house dog, and by such means of communica- 
tion as exist among the brute creation, intimated to 
Jack that she had something to show him. Return- 
ing to the barn, Jack followed. They both went up 
the steps, and, proceeding to the nest, puss spread 
her little family before her companion, and with true 
motherly pride called for an expression of Jack’s 


admiration. Jack, after viewing the progeny for a. 


few minutes, placed his paws upon them, and, licking 
them over in the most affectionate manner, departed 
down the steps with the gravity of a patriarch. 


Bull Fights. 


A funny difficulty put an end to the proposed bull 
fights in connection with the maritime exhibition at 
Havre. The bulls, which had been selected in the 
plains of the Guadalquivir on account of their feroc- 
ity, were so kindly treated by the railway servants in 
their journey across Spain and France that they 
have become perfectly tame and will not fight. So 
the sightseers witnessed a regatta instead. In this 
country the treatment of cattle is such, on the rail- 
roads, as to make tame cattle wild, if they are not 
killed on the passage.—Loston Daily Advertiser. 


Cuvier and the Swallows. 


The celebrated Cuvier, in his later years, loved to 
recount the incident which first turned his attention 
to the study of natural history. While young and in 
want, he was engaged as tutor to the children of the 
Count de Hericy, and with his pupils inhabited an 
old chateau in the Pays du Cauts, at Fiquainville. 
Cuvier’s room looked towards the garden, and early 
each morning he was accustomed to open his window. 
and breathe the fresh air before commencing the 
instruction of his somewhat undisciplined pupils. 
One morning he remarked two swallows building a 
nest in the outer angle of his small casement. The 
male bird brought moist clay in his beak, which the 
hen, as it were kneaded together, and with the addi- 
tion of straws and bits of hay, formed their future 
home. Once the framework was completed, both 
birds hastened to line the interior with feathers, wool 
and dried leaves; and then taking flight together 
into a neighboring wood, they did not return to their 
nest until after the lapse of several days. Meantime 
some important events had happened. While the 
two swallows were so busily employed in construct- 
ing their home, Cuvier had remarked two sparrows 
perched on a neighboring chimney, who seemed to 
watch the progress of affairs with much curiosity. 
The treacherous object of this surveillance speedily 
became apparent; for no sooner had the poor swal- 
lows left the coast clear than the pair of sparrows 
took possession of the nest, and established themselves 
in it as comfortably as though it had been their own 
property. Cuvier remarked that they never absented 
themselves together from the nest; one always 
remained on watch, with its sturdy bill protruded 
through the entrance, prepared to exclude every 
visitor except its mate. 

At the end of the honeymoon the rightful owners 
returned. What was their surprise to find their nest 
pre-occupied. The cock flew indignantly against his 
dwelling, to expel the intruders, but was met by the 
formidable beak of the male sparrow, which quickly 
repulsed the unlucky proprictor with a bleeding head 
and ruffled feathers. Trembling with rage and 
shame, and his bright eye darting fire, he returned to 
his bride, perched on a green bough, and seemed for 
some moments to hold an anxious colloquy with her. 
Then they took flight together, and soon disappeared. 

Presently the hen sparrow returned, and her hus- 
band began, as Cuvier conjectured, to give her an 
animated account of his adventure, accompanying 
the recital with certain curious little cries, which 
might well pass for derisive laughter. Be that as it 
may, the prudent pair did not waste much time in 
chattering, but hastened out in turns to collect and 
store up a quantity of provisions. This accomplished, 
they both remained within, and now two stout beaks 
were placed to defend the entrance. Cries resounded 
in the air; crowds of swallows began to assemble on 
the roof. Cuvier recognized in the midst of them 
the expelled householders makiug their wrongs known 
to each fresh arrival. 


Ere long, there were assembled in full conclave — 


upwards of two hundred swallows. While they were 
chattering in a style that fully rivalled the perform- 
ances of many speakers in more ambitious and cele- 
brated meetings, a cry of distress was heard from one 
of the window-sills. A young swallow, tired, no 
doubt, of the long parliamentary debate, had betaken 
himself to the pursuit of some flies which were buzzing 
about the window. Cuvier’s pupils had placed a 
snare on the sill, and the poor little bird found one of 
lis slender legs entangled by the cruel horsehair. 
At the cry of the captive, about twenty of his breth- 
ren flew towards him, and tried to set him free; but 
in vain. Every effort only served to tighten his 
bonds, and so increased his pain. Suddenly the 
swallows, as if with one consent, took flight, and 
wheeling in the air, came one by one and gave a 
sharp peck at the snare, which, after repeated pulls, 
snapped in two, and the freed bird flew jo ously away 
with his kind companions. During this scene, which 
passed within a few yards of Cuvier, and at the same 
distance as the usurped nest, the tutor remained 
motionless, and the two sparrows never once stirred 
their threatening, protruded beaks. 
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Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a host of 
swallows against the nest; each had his bill filled 
with mud, which he discharged against the entrance, 
and then gave place to another, who repeated the 
same manceuvre. This they managed to accomplish 
while two inches from the nest, so as to keep out of 
reach of the beleaguered sparrows. Indeed, the 
latter were so effectually blinded by the first dis- 
charge of mud, that they no longer thought of defend- 
ing themselves. Meantime the swallows continued 
to heap mud on the nest, until it was completely 
covered,—the opening would have been choked up 
but for the desperate efforts made by the sparrows, 
who by several convulsive shocks contrived to shake 
off some of the pellets. But a detachment of the 
implacable swallows perched on the nest, and with 
their beaks and claws smoothed and pressed down 
the tough clay over the opening, and at length suc- 
ceeded in closing it hermetically. 

Then were heard, from hundreds of little throats, 
cries of vengeance and of victory ! 

But the swallows did not end their work here. 
They hastened to bring, from all directions, materials 
for a second nest, which they constructed over the 
blocked up entrance of the first one ; and in two hours 
after the execution of the sparrows, the new nest 
was inhabited by the ejected swallows. 

The inexorable vengeance was now completed. 
Not only were the unfortunate sparrows doomed to 
expiate their crime by a lingering death, but they 
were forced during their torments to listen to the 
joyful song of the two swallows, the cause of their 
execution. During many days the hen rarely quitted 
her nest ; she had Jaid six -eges, and while she was 
hatching them her mate supplied her with insects for 
food. At the end of a fortnight, Cuvier remarked 
that the cock was busy all day in bringing an enor- 
mous quantity of insects to his household ; and look- 
ing into the nest, he saw six little yellow bills, all 
gaping wide for food. From that time it became a 
constant source of pleasure to the tutor to watch the 
progressive development of the little family. Their 
yellow beaks became black and shining, their downy 
bodies were covered with smooth and elegant plumage, 
and they began to accompany their mother in her 
short excursions from the nest. The cock taught his 
children how to seize their prey in the air; how to 


* fly high when the atmosphere was calm, and the flies 


disported themselves in the upper regions ; and how 
to keep near the ground when a storm was approach- 
ing; for then-all insects seek shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn came. 
Crowds of swallows once more assembled on the roof 
of the Chateau de Fiquainville. They held regular 
conversations, and Cuvier amused himself with trying 
to interpret their language. The children of the 
nest were placed in the midst of the troop with the 
other young swallows; and one morning the whole 
assembly took flight simultaneously, and directed 
their course towards the east. In the following 
spring, two swallows, lean and with ruffled feathers, 
came and took possession of the nest. Cuvier imme- 
diately recognized them; they were the identical 
birds which he had watched with so much interest 
during the preceding year. They began to repair 
their dwelling, and to stop the chinks produced by 
the winter’s frost ; they re-lined the interior with soft 


' dried moss and feathers, and then set out for an 


excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they were gayly 
pursuing their prey close to Cuvier’s window—for 
they were now quite tame and accustomed to his 


" presence—a hawk that was soaring in the air pounced 


suddenly on the cock. He struck him with his talons, 
and was bearing him off, when Cuvier fired at him 
with a fowling-piece, which happened, luckily, to be 
at hand. The brigand fled into the garden, mortally 
wounded, and Cuvier hastened to relieve his poor 
friend. The swallow was seriously wounded; the 
hawk’s talons had deeply entered his sides, and a 
grain or two of shot had grazed his breast and broken 
one wing. 

The kind young man dressed the wounds with all 
possible care and tenderness, and then, with the 
assistance of a ladder, replaced him in his nest while 
the poor hen fluttered sadly round her mate, utter- 


ing piercing cries of distress. During three days, 
she only quitted the nest to seek for insects, which 
she brought to the cock. Cuvier watched his poor 
little languishing head feebly raised to take the 
offered food; but each day his strength visibly 
declined. At length, early one morning, Cuvier 
was awakened by the cries of the hen, who was beat- 
ing her wings against the window; he ran to the 
nest. Alas! it only contained a lifeless body. From 
that moment, the hen drooped and pinedaway. She 
never left the nest, refused the food which Cuvier 
constantly offered her, and, literally broken-hearted, 
expired five days after the death of her beloved com- 
panion. This little history left a strong impression 
on the amiable and gifted mind of the young tutor. 
It led him to devote his leisure hours to the persever- 
ing study of natural history ; and many months after- 
wards he related the anecdote to the Abbe Tessier, 
who was paying a visit at the chateau. Revolutionary 
persecution had obliged this distinguished man_ to 
take refuge in Normandy, and accept the situation 
of physician to the hospital of Fecamp. Struck 
with the evident talent of Cuvier, he engaged him 
to deliver a course of lectures on natural history to 
the pupils attending his hospital, and wrote to intro- 
duce him to the notice of Jussieu and Geoffroy Saint 
Ililaire. Cuvier entered into correspondence with 
these and other scientific men; and; after some time 


passed in profound study, he was appointed to fill - 


the chair of comparative anatomy at Paris. The 


remainder of his glorious career is matter of history. 


From Channing’s Memoirs. 


“ Thanks to my stars, I can say I have never killed 
a bird. I would not crush the meanest insect that 
crawls upon the ground. They have the same right 
to life that I have, they received it from the same 
Father, and I will not mar the works of God by 
wanton cruelty. 

“T can remember an incident in my childhood, 
which has given a turn to my whole life and charac- 
ter. I found a nest of birds in my father’s field, 
which held four young ones. They had no down 
when I first discovered them. They opened their 
little mouths as if they were hungry, and I gave them 
some crumbs which were in my pocket. Every day 
I returned to feed them. As soon as school was done, 
I would run home for some bread, and sit by the nest 
to see them eat, for an hour at a time. They were 
now feathered and almost ready to fly. When I 
came one morning I found them all cut up into 
quarters. The grass round the nest was red with 
blood. Their little limbs were raw and bloody. The 
mother was on the tree and the father on the wall, 
mourning for their young. 

“T cried, myself, for I was a child. I thought, too, 
that the parents looked on me as the author of their 
miseries, and this made me still more unhappy. I 
wanted to undeceive them. I wanted to sympathize 
with and comfort them. When I left the field, they 
followed me with their eyes and with mournful 
reproaches. I was too young and too sincere in my 
grief to make any apostrophes. But I can never for- 
get my feelings. The impression will never be worn 
away, nor can I ever cease to abhor every species of 
inhumanity towards inferior animals.” 


Thoughtless Cruelty. 


It was a beautiful, calm evening, the loveliest of 
the autumnal season, when, after the toils and cares 
of the day, I set out to refresh mybody and mind, by 
inhaling the gentle breeze. The sun was declining ; 
the feathered tribes seemed to be responding to each 
other in pouring out their hymns of gratitude to their 
beneficent Creator, and the flocks were following the 
tinkling bell of their leader to the fold. 

Presently I saw a man at some little distance, who 
appeared to be agitated by passion; and was lifting 
and throwing with force stone after stone, at some 
object beneath him. This made me approach him 
and inquire what was the matter ? 

“Qh, sir,” said he, “a great ugly toad;” and 
down went another stone, with vehemence. 


“ And pray,” said I, “why do you kill that poor 
creature ; has it done you any harm?” 

“ Why,” said he, “they don’t do no good, do 
they ?” 

“ My friend,” said I, “supposing they do no good, 
is that any reason why you should put it to death? 
only consider, if everything were to be destroyed 
which does no good, what would become of you and 
me, for verily I think we could give but a poor 
account why we should be spared; and yet the 
Almighty, who sees our actions, and knows the 
wickedness of our hearts, does not destroy us; but 
these poor animals are more harmless than we, and 
not only do no hurt, but do a great deal of good, in 
feeding on, and destroying quantities of snails, and 
other insects, which would destroy our vegetables : for 
my own part, I am glad to ses, and preserve them in 
my garden, observing as I do how much benefit they 
do me.” 

“ Well,” said the man, throwing away the stone, 
which he had ready for another fling, “then let him 
live, but I didn’t know they did any good.” 

“ Nay, my friend,” I replied, “ your leaving the 
poor crippled animal to die a lingering death would 
now be more cruel than killing it outright: don’t you 
see that you have broken every bone in its body, 
and so covered it with stones that it is impossible for 
it to get away, and it may have to suffer for many 
days ? the most merciful thing now is to put it out of 
its misery ; but let me entreat you never again to put 
to death or torment any of God’s creatures, which in 
His wisdom He has made, unless you have good and 
sufficient reasons for so doing.” $ 

This incident so much excited my feelings, as to 
spoil the pleasure of my walk. It made me quite 
unhappy, to think how careless people are about the 
poor animals which God has put under their care, 
and created for their good. 

Let our young readers reflect, that we have no 
right to injure or take the life of any of Gods 
creatures, unless for necessary food, or for our own 
preservation from injury; it is an act of brutal 
wickedness to torture even an insect. 

“In wisdom hath He made them all,” and pro- 
nounced them good.— Children’s Friend. 


Experience of Animals, 


The intelligence is most remarkable when experi- 
ence seems to prompt a plan of action, or where the 
animal devises a connecting scheme to effect some 
desirable object, as is the case of the cow, who, 
having strayed into an open granary, continued her 
visits by drawing the bolt with her horn. The Arctic 
wolves hunt together in companies, and if they meet 
an animal which they have not the courage to attack 
openly, they form into a semi-circle or crescent, and 
rush down upon it, until the creature, terrified by the 
number of its enemies, hurries over a precipice and 
is dashed to pieces, when they search out the body 
and enjoy the feast. Halliday mentions a mason-bee 
which had built its nest close to a window generally 
fastened with a shutter, but which, when thrown 
back, lay so close to the wall that its nest was com- 
pletely shut in. ‘To prevent this occurrence, it 
formed a little lump of clay, which hindered the 
shutter from fitting close to the wall, and left room for 
its own ingress. Jesse recounts the circumstance of 
some rats destroying the bladder fastened over the 
nose of an oil bottle, and making free with the oil by 
dipping their tails into it and licking it off. Dr. 
Pelican saw some rats engaged in the same manner 
around the bung-hole of a cask of wine, into which, 
had the hole been large enough, they would doubtless 
have fallen from intoxication. The same principle 
was carried still further, and with an evident knowl- 
edge of the law which prohibits the occupancy of the 


*same place by two bodies at the same time, by the 


dog, which threw stones into the well, and the fox 
who dropped them into the neck of the pitcher in 
order to get at the water. Degranpere put a mon- 
key to the proof by leaving on a table an open bottle 
of aniseed brandy, from which the monkey extracted 
with his fingers as much as it could manage to reach, 
and then poured sand into the bottle until the liquor 
ran over. 
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The Monkey Family. 

Apes and monkeys have been favorite pets ever 
since the day of Solomon—certainly, not for their 
beauty ; but their amusing tricks and their burlesques 
of mankind provoke a smile on the sourest faces. 
They are all imitators, from the least to the greatest, 
though some varieties excel in this respect. A gen- 
tleman owned one which readily learned a great 
many useful lessons his master took pains to teach 
him, and many more which he picked up himself. 
He would put wood on the fire when it was needed, 
taking care to manage it properly and not put on too 
much. He would eat with a spoon and fork, and 
pick up his strawberries one by one. * He often sat 
down at a table, and spread a book before him, pre- 
tending to study with great gravity. One day he 
took great delight in turning over the leaves of a 
book on natural history, and looking at the pictures ; 
but on examining it after him, it was found that he 
had pinched out all the pictures of beetles and eaten 
them up—which was quite a compliment to the 
engraver. 

“Poor fellow! he did not like to be secured by a 
chain, and seeing some one open his padlock with a 
key, he took a bit of stick and put it in the key-hole, 
turning it about in all directions to see if he would 
not get his freedom when he pleased. There were a. 
few insects of which he was extremely fond, especially 
the roaches which infested the ship in which he was 
brought over. He paid his way by his usefulness in 
destroying such numbers of these pests. 

Monkeys are apt to be very mischievous; so they 
are not very safe pets when suffered to run at large 
about the house. Their fondness for their young is 
the most beautiful trait in their character. They are 
always carrying them about on their backs or holding 
and fondling them in their arms. When any danger 
threatens, the mother clasps them close to her heart, 
and leaps from tree to tree until she is safe from pur- 
suit. She is not blind to their misdoings, however ; 
for when some mischievous little ape ventures to set 
up for himself and resolves to have his own way in 
spite of orders, a sharp box or two on his round pate or 
a nip from her keen teeth, quietly brings him to terms. 

Apes often show. great forethought and courage, 
especially when in danger. A party of twenty men 
once surrounded some rocks where they had made a 
stand, determined to cut off their retreat. The apes 
gathered for battle, and they could be seen collecting 
stones and missiles, under the command of a grey- 
headed one, who seemed to be major-general, though 
he wore no shoulder-straps. The men charged on 
them with shouts, thinking it fine sport. They 
quickly changed their minds, however, when, at a 
scream of command from the old general, the whole 
party tumbled down a shower of stones and rocks on 
their heads. They were forced to give up the contest 
from which they expected so much amusement, and 
were glad to beat a hasty retreat.—DPresbylerian. 


INTELLIGENCE OF Brres.—Bees have a sort of 


language among themselves whereby they know each 
other’s wants, as in building their combs, unloading 
the laborers, feeding each other, &e. They also fore- 
know the approach of a storm, and will sound an 
alarm when anything injurious disturbs their habita- 
tion. Such sounds.will be instantly understood, and 
answered by the whole hive.—Exz. 
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CHARLES P. PRESTON, Esq., Danvers. 
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CHARLES KIMBALL, Esq., Lowell. 
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Hon. ALVAH CROCKER, Fitchburg. 
Hon. FRANCcIs B. FAy, Lancaster. 
Col. WM. 8. LINCOLN, Worcester. 
Hon. C. C. Esty, Framingham. 
Wo. G. PRESCOTT, Esq., Pepperell. 
Hon. W. L. REED, Abington. 
Hon. HENRY L. SABINE, Williamstown. 
WILLIAM T. FELLEY, Esq., Lanesborough. 
Hon. THOMAS COLT, Pittsfield. 
Hoa. SAMUEL W. BOWERMAN, Pittsfield. 
Hon. ENSIGN H. KELLOGG, Pittsfield. 
Hon. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Lee. 
GRAHAM Root, Esq., Sheftield. 
DAvip LEAVETT, Esq., Great Barrington. 
Hon. W. B. C. PEARSONS, Holyoke. 
Hon. WM. B. WASHBURN, Greentield. 
ALFRED R. FIELD, Esq., Greenfield. 
Hon. GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ware. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLISTON, Easthampton. 
Wo. B. HALE, Esq., Northampton. 
Hon. HENRY W. Bisior, Lenox. 
JouN WINTHROP, Esq., Stockbridge. 
Hon. JOHN Z. GOODRICH, Stockbridge. 
Hon. THOMAS TALBOT, Billerica, 
lion, E. B. GILLETT, Westfield. 
Hon. J. T. ROBINSON, Adams. 
lion. VALORUS TAFT, Upton. 
Hon. DANIEL L. Harris, Springfield. 
Hon. ELIPHALET TRASK, Springtield. 
Hon. FRANCIS W. Birnp, Walpole. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Esq., Chicopee. 
R. H. LEAVeETT, Charlemont, 
. L. M. Amherst. 
. WELCH, Esq., Cambridge. 
Hon, CHARLES FIELD, Athol. 
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WILLIAM GRAY. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr. 
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HENRY SALTONSTALL. 
JOHN QuINCY ADAMs. 
W. W. MORLAND. 
THOMAS MOTLEY. 


Amos A. LAWRENCE, 


CEPHAS BRIGHAM, 


D. D. SLADE. Secretary. 


GEORGE NOYES. 


THOMAS CONERY. J. W. DENNY, Agent. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Ist. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. k 

5th. To sce that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. ‘To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police oflicers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
“ improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to ] 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking, 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 
fowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of sheep 
sent to market in early spring, cruel methods of trans- 
portation, unnecessary dissections of living animals, | 
and all other forms of cruelty which now are or may 
hereafter be practised in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary or Agent of the Society, or their sub-agents. 
Certificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will 
be published in the next issue of this paper. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi- 
dent of the same. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


Active Life Members are constituted by the 

payment of . 3100 00 
Active Annual Members are constituted by 

the paymentof . . 1000 
Associate Life Members are constituted by 

the payment of — . » 
Associate Annual Members are constituted 

by the payment of . 5 00 
Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 

For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, or 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. . 


(From * Boston Daily Advertiser,”’ July 14.) 

A rather curious parrot case was lately tried in one 
of the London courts. A lady had lost her parrot, 
and thought she found it in the possession of a man, 
who however claimed it as his own. The magistrate 
decided the case like a Solomon. He ordered the 
bird brought into court, and handed it to both par- 
ties. It nestled lovingly in the hands of the com 
plainant, and pecked ferociously at the defendant; 
and its preferences decided the case. 


Capt. R. R. Swift, of this city, has been appointedy 
agent of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. He will operate in this cityj 
and county, presenting the claims of the society ang 
soliciting subscriptions for “ Our Dumb Animals,” if 
organ at Boston. Undoubtedly there is work fom 
them here, for there never yet was town so small thag 
some biped brutes did not exist to maltreat theif 
quadruped betters, and make us long for a land liké 
that of the Houyhnhnms, where they could be prop 
erly disciplined. The society is welcome, then, ang 
we hope it will work with a will, and by no mea 
lag for a laugh or stop for a sneer.—Springfel 
Republican, July 23. 7 
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